LEONAEDO DA VINCI
lose most of the drama of it If we do not consider the
opposition he faced.
His Purpose. His purpose seems to have been
nothing less than the discovery of all the laws of na-
ture and the application of those laws to both science
and art2 One cannot read his notebooks without the
growing conviction that he tried to know all things and
do them. He would go into raptures when he had dis-
covered some new principle, and promptly begin to apply
it in new inventions. The man of learning in him was
servant to the artist and inventor. As one biographer
(Seailles) puts it, he sought "to understand in order to
create."
Who and What Opposed Him? One might think
that such a beneficent purpose, even if too ambitious,
would meet no serious opposition beyond the limitations
of the man who had it, but the fifteenth century was not
the twentieth. Leonardo came first into conflict with
those scholars and scientists of his day who did not
base their knowledge upon observation of nature but
upon ancient scholastic tradition on one hand and the
authority of the church on the other. Against these he
was a lone Horatius fighting for a cause not yet born.
Wherever his observations led him to dash with the
opinions of Augustine or St. Thomas Aquinas, he was
called a heretic and the authority of the church invoked
* McCurdy says that "it was his aim to extend the limits of man's
knowledge of himself, of his structure, of his environments, of all
the forms of life around him, of the manner of the building up of
the earth and sea and the form of the heaven,**
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